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WILLIAM PENN AND THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS 
vs. THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 

I have said before, that | am not before this 
community as the advocate of William Penn and 
his institutions; the reviewer renders this unne- 
cessary by lis own eulogies. He sustains Penn 
because his institutions indicate that he was not 
beguiled by an adherence to * the inner light, or 
the voice of inspiration, as the Quakers call their 
crude notions and dogmas,’’ from the dictates ot 
‘** common sense, or common honesty."” We de- 
fend the “inner light, or voice of inspiration, 
these same * notions or dogmas,”’ not only as re- 
ligious principles, but also as primal causes, as 
the antecedents of Penn's principles and institu- 
tions;—and in so doing, we defend him from what 
every rational man must consider a slanderous 
inputation of hypocrisy! an 
vross, so palpable, that no faith can be put in 
either his virtue or his principles! We defend 


inn not directly, but collaterally, as one of our) 


members; and the institutions called his, as our 
institutions. ) 
great men who were his lights in religion, his 
fore-runners in obedience to the voice of ingpira- 
tion, his guides in all the great and essential prin- 
ciples of good government! ‘The reviewer ap- 
plauds him, because he had avoided their * fanati- 
cal and extreme views; and at the same tune, 
‘had adopted the principles of his sect in all 
their purity.” and * held thea in all their length, 
and breadth, and bearings.’ He applauds him, ¢ 
beeause he “ was more successtul than any other 
min who ever laid the foundations of a state,”’ be- 
cause Pennsyivania advanced at a rate * unparal- 
leled in the annals of states, under his institu- 
tions.” But his scheme of government failed; 
“it demonstrated the utter impossibility of ever 
conducting a state upon Quaker principles,” and 
Friends themselves finally threw it up in despair. 
The error that leads to these absurd contradic- 
tions, lies in the effort to separate Wilham Penn 
from his religious brethren,—in the belief that he 
attempted a union of church and state,—in im- 
puting to hin alone the principles of goverument 
recognized in “tthe frame,’ and for which he 
was inainly indebted to them; and above all, in 
the reviewer's unalterable faith in the efficacy and 
necessity of war,—in his firm determination to 
sustain the army and the navy as an institution 
necessary *‘to uphold the government upon the ¢ 
sea, and upon the land.”’ He charges it as an 
offence upon Willian Penn's principles and asso- 
ciates, that they do not concur with this fuith; aud 
he endeavors to separate his own type of a virtu- 
ous statesman from the religious brotherhood 
whose principles that statesman professed. by in- 
timating that while they did, he did not dispense 
with military force in all cases! And he argues. 
that afier the skilfal guide of our youth died, we 


>> levies of brave men,”’ 


inconsistency so’ 


We insist that he owed them to the 
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became so “involved in inextricable embarrass- 
ments”” and overwhelming “ perplexities,”’ that 
after a brief period * of indirection and equivoca- 
tion,” of * thin subterfuges and disguised loriuns,” 
* disgusting to honorable minds,”’ and * shocking 
to the thorough and bigoted among the Quakers,” 
we were forced “to acknowledge that govern- 
ment was a burden,” and not only to confess 
“the unfitness of our principles and the incapaci- 
ty of our members for the performance of its 
functions and its duties,’’ but it has been looked 
upon by us “us a lasting reproach that we ever 
had any thing to do with it.” 

The writer evidently thinks, if he does not ex- 
actly say, that the principles of William Penn al- 
lowed the use of military power, * the vigorous 
exercise of a restraining and retributive force by 
the civil magistrate’’ in all forms of municipal and 
civil government, while they denied or hesitated 
using it in national controversies. And at the 


same time he not only thinks the principles of the: 


sect were at war * with common sense and com- 
inon honesty,’’ because they would not “send 
and “contribute of their 
abundance” to the war,—but he charges it upon 
them, that ** to enforce the public authority,’ and 
“carry on the administration of the laws, it was 
necessary to bend, if not to break, the strict for- 
mulas and rigid notions of Quakerism,” 
which were inconsistent with the forms of govern- 
ment and of law. 


Whether the reviewer can solve the great prob 
lems involved in a union of clhureh and state easier 
than he can reconcile these contradictory conclu- 
sions, we must leave to be settled between him 
and the Free Church of Scotland. When truth 
and error are thus mingled and mixed, it is as 
much labor to separate the gold from the dross 
as we wish to undertake, and perhaps as much as 
the result will pay for! So far, however, from 
Friends considering the part they took in the con- 
cerns of government at the time “they were a 
large majority of the population,” "—when * the 
colony was the gathering place for persons of 
that persuasion, ’—when “the government and 
all its branches, and its entire administration, was 
in their hands,” they uniformly regard it as one 
‘of the brightest pages in their history, as a stri- 


king and glorious, as well as incontestible mass of 


evidence, tending to show that the principles and 
practice of Jesus and lis disciples every where, 
is not only fitted for the spiritual improvement 
and future happiness of man, but also for Ins tem- 
poral well being. And sad, indeed. would be our 
views of humanity, clouded and faint our hopes of 
Christianity, and greatly weakened would be our 
fith in the precepts and example of Jesus, if we 
indulged the belief that the gospel dispensation 
was not far more eminently calculated for the 
temporal government of men, than any of the in- 
stitutions of human wisdom. And amid all the 
revolutions of intellectual light, amid all the mu- 
tations of human greatness, the meek. the bum- 
ble, the dependant Christian points to the princi- 
ples contained in the precepts of Jesus, as the 
perfection of human institutions as well as the re- 
velations of divine and spiritual things. 


That the reviewer, although giving Penn alone 
the credit, regards the government of Friends, at 
that period, as the development of those principles’ 
“ever luminous with truth and warm with benev- 
olence,” we think ourselves justified in inferring 


Finn ees 


many of 


from his exhibit of the prosperity of the province. 
“Since the world began, we may safely say, there 
has been ne condition of human hfe more peace- 
ful, serene, and engaging to the beholder, through 
the light of history, than that of the early.settlers 
on the banks of the Delaware, particularly after 
Penn became the proprietor,” * and if the Patri- 
arch could now look down upon this earthly 
scene, the retrospect of the influence he exer- 
cised upon the happiness, the liberty, and the 
peace of mankind, would probably be found to 
justify the most sanguine expectations, and trans- 
cend the most glowing visions that kindled his en- 
thusiasm when he first landed upon the banks of 
the Delaware.’ 


An historian of our own times, who thinks with 
the reviewer that Friends should have sent levies 
of men to protect Wyoming, confirms this pic- 
ture. Ina private letter to the writer of this ar- 
ticle, upon the condition of those who enjoyed 
more than any other the benefit of those inatitu- 
tions, he says: —" | deliberately think there is not 
on the earth a picture of the human family so ele- 
vated, so enviable, so blessed,—there may be 
loftier mansions, prouder palaces, individuals of 
creater wealth, or of nore eminence in literature 
and science; but take the whole people together, 
consider their general prosperity and indepen- 
dence, the many elegant, the numerous comfort- 
ible mansions, the fine cultivation, the universal 
livh order of intellect, and the excellent moral 
tone that pervades the people, they seem to me 
to occupy a very elevated position.” And why 
inar such picture ? why suggest that a Providence 
wiser than they * was counteracting the efforts of 
lriends, and conducting its own great plans to- 
wards the ends designed by its infinite benevo- 
lence,’ when it “deprived them of the govern- 
ment, and put it in the hands of Franklin and his 
intriguing chaque of political aspirants, who cer- 
tainly cannot be reproached with the meekness 
and humility of considering it a burden!’ Whe- 
ther to “send levies of brave men,” who were 
thus enjoying the gifts of Omnipotence, to burn 
the huts, destroy the crops, ond extirminate the 
family of the savage, instead of carrying the olive 
branch im their hands, and the blessings of peace 
ind civilization in their hearts, was * working out 
the plans of infinite benevolence,” we may at 
least be permitted to doubt. 


We shall not attempt to canvass such an opin- 
ion of the conduct and designs of Providence; but 
we think it an assumption, that it betrays a state 
of self confidence we have seldom witnessed ina 
religious mind or a feeling heart; and especially 
after admitting that almost all other religious pro- 
testant sects, by counteracting William Penn in 
the councils of the monarch, retarded the pro- 
gress of Christianity for centuries. It involves, 
however, two propositions: Ist, that it was an act 
of infinite wisdom, and of infinite benevolence; 
and second, that the government thus substituted 
was more benefioent in its operations, more vir- 
tuous in its administration and its objects, and 
inore glorious in its results, than when under the 
control of Friends. [shall not assume any con- 
clusion upon the facts, but am willing to put the 
conduct of the two parties side by side, and let 
future ages write beneath them what verdict they 
think they should each receive 
indirection and equivocation,”’ 
fuges and disguised forms,” 


To charge * the 
**the thin subter- 
under which acts of 
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assembly to levy armies were passed upon Friends, thorough and the bigoted, whose fanaticism, ob- 


to say that their conduct * was disgusting to hon- 
orable minds,” is an ‘indirection and equivoca-| 
tion’’ (not to distinguish it by a more emphatic, | 
but less dignified epithet) that is contradicted by) 
all the history of that eventful period. Does the| 
reviewer really believe that the members of the. 
legislature were all Friends, when the clerk of the! 
house was for many years their deadliest foe? Is 
not the fact notorious, that ‘the indirection and 
equivocation, the thin subterfuges and disguised 
forms,” if they were not used to obtain Quaker! 
votes, were intended to darken and obscure that 
“inner light,’ that still small voice that clung 
around them, in the hours when the tempter 
spoke, like the parent’s lesson around the hearts 
of the vicious, teaching them to resist such enact- 
ments?—and was it not the conduct of the im- 
postors, as well as the dupes, that * disgustec| 
honorable minds?”’—and is it not unjust to ex- 
clude from among these “ honorable minds” all 
who remained * faithful among the faithless ?”’ 
Instead of this, he stigmatizes and upholds their 
devotion to “ the inner light and the voice of in- 
S$piration’’ “as erude notions and dogmas,” as 
the bigoted and obstinate visions of a weak and 
foolish, but unyielding and perverse faith. 


That Friends yielded, that they quietly surren- 
dered the government when the approaching 
storm of the revolutionary war lowered in the 
horizon, and wrangling, angry passions covered 
the minds of men with darkness and with thoughts 
of blood, is undoubtedly true; they could have no 
unity with a state of things in which * no courts 
existed, no justice was administered,’—where 
every man, says the reviewer, quoting from Isaac 
Norris and James Logan, * does what is right in 
his own eyes,’’—where “the public grows ram- 
pant, and wickedness is bold and open, and a 
mobbish spirit is encouraged;’’ but that they sur- 
rendered it on aceount of its legitimate duties 
being incompatible with their principles, on ac 
count of “the impracticability of conducting a 
state upon Quaker principles,” that * they threw 
it down in despair, because it was a burden they 
were unable to bear,”’ is not true;—the whole 
tenor of the reviewer's argument upon the pros- 
perity of the province, upon the benignity of 
Penn's institutions and Quaker principles, is at 
variance with such conclusions. ‘They surrender 
ed it, because “a party arose”’ who introduced, 
urged, and forced upon them the reviewer's prin- 
ciples of government, inconsistent not only with 
their own religious duties and obligations, but 
with “the frame’ of government adopted in 
England, under which they had fondly hoped to 
live and make the wilderness to blossom. They 
surrendered it, because “a party arose,” who, 
hke the reviewer, not only insisted upon sending 
‘levies of brave men’’ to meet the enemies of 
liberty, but upon levying these brave men from 
among the families and sons of Friends them- 
selves. And instead of dwelling upon the heart- 
less intolerance, the vivlence of those who thus 
forced and seduced the sons of Friends into the 
ranks, who sent their fathers into exile, and ex- 
posed their wives and their daughters to the in 
sults of every rude invader, of every corrupt and 
licentious soldier, he discourses eloquently upon 
“the benevolent goodness’ of that Providence 
that, by such a process, was “working out the 
plans of its own infinite benevolence.”’ And 
when the government was thus, by intriguing 
plots, false issues, and open hostility, wrested out 
of the hands of Friends,—when one hundred and 
thirty-seven heads of families were sent into ban- 
ishment, and confined in prison, that their estates 


might be confiscated, and the money applied to| 


susiain * levies of brave men’’ for doing these 
very acts, these Frieads are described as the 
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the value is the same, and the convenience 
greater.—South. 





stinacy, and perverseness was * embarrassing the 
government;’’ refusing to * meet the demands of] 
reason, justice, and necessity,’ outraging ** com-| seein 
mon ies and common honesty,’’ = aioli! 3 For Friends’ Weekly Intelligesicer. 

ing so much ignorance and imbecility, as utterly mae we look around ypon the professedly 
to incapacitate them for the duties of govern-) ~r'stian world, what evidences do we find of 
nk itheir rightful claim to this appellation? Let us 


' seriously consider this matter. Wt re tl 
I am fot anxious to say, that the government, j . ae 


: : tests, what are isl Christianity ? 
thus established upon the ruins of that of Penn, | ‘ Fe ie. Fempee Syne ey Uncen | 


aie Surely we must not look for these in the multi- 
and Markham t Logan, a 8, 2 ee ; , 
yas Logan, and Tiortis, aie their plicity of discordant doctrines upon which the va- 


eae ae aaeren ae * unprinctpledy— | rious sects so materially and so pertinaciously 
sure otinel lee ae aa einen iipee ser ra us differ,—for these too much resemble the confu- 
p' i P c. bp Pp Y) sion of Babel, these are but the opinions and be- 
Friends in England,” nor any of the institutes of ||; ,¢ ef tliblo men, Bat lete lock te Oe Ollie 
that government that was promulgated by the) : . : 
peaceable spirit and wisdom of Hin who came - ee presepenet ee Messe Sen gue = 
> a , the Father, and examine ourselves by them, if we 
out of Nazareth, to redeem mankind from Wats! wish to know whether we are his disciples. Do 
j .. peal 9 c : a ne rr 9 - 
and from evil! [fT felt disposed to unseal the) y, find Him a preacher and expounder of ab- 
depths of suffering that marked the transition, |... . poe . 
aie struse doctrines? Verily, nay; but a preacher of 
could easily unfold enough to show that it was the practical righteousness. And what is the test he 
time ** that tried ibe principles, as well as the has given us?“ By this shall all men know that 
souls of men!’’ And I will say, and say it with- 6 are my disciples, if ye have love one to ano- 
out fear, that the overthrow of the government of }),.. > He ase ube the wihiien dt ahak: ediee 
lriends was accomplished by many acts of injus- wad edie haar thee Sabivine ‘cat Of the Menstd 
tice, by many violations of jaw; that the practice? work of ake in acts éf teabie mercy, and truth 
of the one substituted in its place was distinguish- Re tas given aie! Shi arsed 4 By their 
ed by many acts of oppression; that its contradic-| oi ye shall Sie ans ‘ne a. at ‘gather 
tory provisions professed hberty, while it tolerated grapes from thorns, or figs from thiatles. A good 
slavery,—avowed-the rights of conscience, while tree cannot bring forth well fruit, eokber ena 6 
it has ever since practically denied them to men corrupt tree bring forth good fruit.” It is clear 
of Penn's religion’ that it abolished his quit- Aherefore, that from the blessed Source and 
rents, extinguished his title, made the confisca- Fountain of love neither malice. ancer, betred 
tion of his estate one of the elements of its great- or revenge, can spring Ratateke ‘on “ne Seabee 
gs. § , a ads 2 — i ‘ wo ae we 
hess, and more than once adopted, the evil tree, which brings forth fruits of pride. 


a --O- 


“The good old rule, the antient plan, ambition, and jealousy, if the Divine principle of 
That they shall take who have the power ; love bears rule in our hearts, and the government 
And they shall keep who can.” is laid upon the shoulders of the Prince of peace. 


Do Christians forget that the dispensation 
under which they profess to live, was ushered in 
with, the sublime anthem, ** Glory to God in the 
highest; peace on earth, and good will to men.” 
We might suppose that they did forget, and that 
they had never heard or did not believe it, when 
we see them waging war upon each other; and 
when we find those malignant and ferocious pas- 
; sions, without which carnal warfare cannot be 
ize and justily, with the sanction of our religion, carried on, bringing forth their own legitimate 
those acts of arbitrary violence,—because we : 


would not sustain them by levies of armed men,— fruits of slaughter and devastation. Weill might 
| ‘ i ) -s ; the poet Cowper exclaim,— 


because we would not break our faith plighted to 


And because we declined participating in the 
acts of the government that treated with this in- 
gratitude the man’Who Gone more for Pennsylva-| 
nia, “than any other who ever latd the founda- 
tions of a state,”"—because we refused to violate 
his, and our own, principles of government,—be- 
cause we refused to join in the oppression of our 
religious breithren,—because we would not legal- 


the Indians, and to all mankind!—we are de- “ My ear is pained, 
nounced as fanatical enthusiasts, yielding all the My soul is sick with every day’s report 
great principles of government, and unfit to have Of wrong and outrage with which carth is filled.” 


any concern in its administration. How well the ; 
reviewer succeeds in putting the government that, Most firmly and religiously do I believe that all 
abolished Penn's guit-rents in juxtaposition with outward warfare is forbidden under the Christian 
the anti-renters of New York, we shall leave for dispensation: for how strong is the Scripture lan- 
them to determine: no man with any knowledge guage, and do we believe it to be true ?—* fle 
of our principles can say, with propriety, that we that hath not the spirit of Christ is none of His!” 
could take part in either the one or the other. Aud how did he estimate those who called him 
Lord, Lord, but did not the things which he said’ 
Where, then, are the warriors whose battle with 
carnal weapons is with confused noise and gar- 
ments rolled in blood? And where are those in 
whose hearts the gall of bitterness is predomi- 
nant, whose weapons are also carnal ?—where 
are those brothers ia Christian profession, who 
ought, like kindred drops of bleod, to mingle into 
‘one, who hold their brethren guilty for a differ- 
‘ : 5 ‘ence in opinion? When we look over the multipli- 
lutelligencer in one of its future numbers. ‘city of sects into which professing Christians have 
VINDEX. | senarated themselves, we must be sensible that 
Te ee retires \this is a great stumbling stone and rock of of- 

| The pleasure of a religious man is an easy,|fence; but when we look closer, and find that 
land a portable pleasure, such a one as he car-joften there is a feeling of animosity, a feeling 
iries about in his bosom, without alarming either) correspondent with the language, * stand by thy- 
the eye or the envy of the world. A man put-|self; come not near me, for | am holier than 
lting all his pleasures into this one, is like ai eae steno these different sects, and sadder 
traveller putting all his goods into one jewel,—| still, sometimes between individuals of the same 


There could hardly have been a greater blun- 
der upon any given subject of modern history, 
than that of attributing to William Penn alone, as 
many general readers appear to be in the habit 
of doing, the original * frame’? of government 
published in 1682. But to show that there is no 
propriety in depriving others of their share of the 
wide and glorieus renown that is lavished upon a 
single individual, we must crave a column of the 
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sect! what can we think, and what shall we say t| wise and courageous girl, fully assured of the pu- this end in view, she visited several provinces of 
| attempt not an answer. But the query often) rity of her actions and intentions, opposed perse-|the kingdom, called around ber all the young wo- 
arises, Are these fit for an inheritance in the king-|verance to insinuations, and @ilence to calumny.) men who were desirous of finding a decent means 
dom of heaven, into which all “who fear God|The truth could not long remain doubtful—Rosa of subsistence, and founded asylums at Novara, 
and work righteousness” are promised an admit-|soon gained the applause of the virtuous, and the; Fossan, Savigliano, Saluces, Chieri, and St. Da- 
tance/—uare these ready to mingle with the “ in-|commune granted her a larger house in the plain) miano d’ Asto, all of them towns of considerable 
numerable company” who are, and who are to|of Carasone, as the number of her companions pote and population. ‘These were provided with 
be gathered out of all nations, and kindred, and |increased daily. ‘This augmented the jealousy of the necessary materials for work, and every other 
people, and tougues ? | ees enemies, who had been hitherto unsuccessful! want was generously supplied by the excellent and 
Well is it that man is not his brother's judge— jin their endeavors to injure her character; but kind Rosa, 
well is it that they who teach for doctrines the|these new obstacles served oaly to redouble the 
commandments of men, cannot shut up the king-|ardor of Rosa, and to raise her courage. ‘There 
dom of heaven against each other! were now about seventy young women in the 
|house, all of whom worked in common with her- 
‘self to procure an honest livelihood. As the 
‘house they inhabited was scarcely large enough 
The following biography of Rosa Govona fur-|to accommodate the number of work-women, she 
nishes a strong illustration of the great amount of solicited the commune to grant her another still 
practical good which may be accomplished by a|!@"ger habitation. ‘The municipal body, to show 
their sense of her exertions in the cause of virtue, 
voluntarily made her a gift of a very large and 
commodious dwelling in the valley of Brao; here 
ed an instance quite as remarkable, in the case she established a work-shop for the manufacture 
of Sarah Martin, the prisoner's friend. of woollen articles. 


She lived twenty-two years after quitting her 
native city, during all of which period she was en- 
gaged in work, laboring unceasingly for the esta- 
blishment of her eight institutions, and providing 
asylums for the sustenance both of the bodies and 
souls of the unfortunate of her sex. On the 28th 
of February, 1776, this excellent woman expired, 
in the midst of her sorrowing pupils, being quite 
worn out, not with age, but with fatigues. Her 
memory was held in the highest veneration, as well 
by those, many of whom she had rescued from 
misery and idleness, if not from depths of sin and 
shame, and rendered good, useful members of so- 
ciety,—as by all classes of the Sardinian subjects 
who had experienced the benefits arising from 
encouragement to those who may conceive them-|"iN€ years of age, had at this period, by her in-|her exertions, and who knew how to applaud and 

: domitable perseverance, triumphed over all obsta- take example from the virtue of a maiden, who, 
cles; and by her exertions inextending the asso- from the lowest condition of poverty, had raised, 
ciation, and her wisdom in superintending the’ by her wisdom and virtue, a monument in the 
laffairs of the community, created an asylum for hearts of all well-disposed and charitable per- 
poor and indigent females. ‘The more she con-| sons. 
sidered the uulity of her institution, the greater 
became her desire to extend the benefits which 
early age, she had no other apparent means of such an asylum presented. “How many poor 
earning a livelihood than the use of her needle, in and destitute beings,” thought she, “ must there 
which she showed great skill, combined with the 2 '® 4 large and populous city, who are deprived 


. ; rg sans of suring an honest live rd” 
most remarkable industry. Being of a reflecting - of means of Peqeunns theta i Beenood 
Filled with this idea, and relying entirely on the 
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ROSA GOVONA. 


single individual, under the influence of a strong 
sense of duty. Ina former number we present- 


Such evidences of devotion should act as an. ‘The excellent Rosa, who was now about thirty- 


selves called to labor in the field of benevolence, 
while they show what may be done by indivdiual 
faithfulness. 


A little before the middle of the last century, 
there resided at Mondovi, a city in Italy, a young 


In the establishments of Rosines are received 
child called Rosa Govona. Left an orphan at an 


all indigent young girls, of from thirteen to twenty 
years of ave, who have no means of subsistence, 
but who are qualified for manual labor. “ You 
shall live honestly by the work of your hands,” — 
such is the fundamental rule and the base of the 
establishments of Rosines, which is never pervert- 
ed. All the means of subsistence are derived 
from the labor of the young girls; and the resour- 
ces for the support of the aged and infirm mem- 
bers, are procured frony the work of their more 
youthful companions. The establishment at Tu- 
rin is a centre of manufactures; and so are the 
other affiliated houses, all of which flourish at the 
present time, with the exception of that at Nova- 
ra, which was closed when that city became part 
of the kingdom of Italy, and which bas never 
been re-opened since. ‘To avoid all interference 
with the manufacturers elsewhere, Rosa ordained 
* Come and live with me,” said she; * you shall The novelty of the idea soon engaged the at- that all connected with the different establish- 
share my bed, and drink out of my cup, and above tention of the citizens; they saw, and what 1s’ ments should be at the charge of each; that all 
all, live honestly by the work of your hands.""— more astonishing still, they applauded her design; should correspond with the principal institution at 
When she had thus made a commencement, 294 her shop, or rather factory, soon became the! Turin, which should exercise a surveillance over 
others joined her; and she soon congregated tale of the whole city. At this period, Charles the others, and be considered the centre of their 
‘rround her a society of young girls all equally Emanuel the Third, having established on a firm Operations. 
poor, and by the most assiduous application pro- footing the independence of his people, gave him- 
cured the necessaries of life for them all. self up entirely to the parental administration of Rosines are as varied as the tastes of woman can 
But the little house in which the young girls the country. Asa protector of labor, he accord: jyake 
dwelt soon attracted the attention of all the disso. ed to the prous Rosa some heuses which bad for- 
lute young men of the place, who were forever merly belonged to a religious establishment. Rosa 
seeking after adventures of some kind or other. stalled herself here, increased the number of 
They began by following them whenever they left her companions, and creatly extended the branches 
the house; but the young women silently repulsed of labor to which they applied themselves. ‘Two 
all their impertinences, and even forced them. years after this, by order of the same prince, the 
after some time, to blush at their conduct. ‘The ‘manufactures carried on by Rosa were properly 
house incurred also the displeasure of those old organized, and registered by the Magistrates of 
people who. considering all innovations (whethe: Commerce; and regulations were drawn up for 
of a beneficial character or not) as dangerous, the Government of the lustitution, which now re- 
wish forever to abide by the old forms and reyu- ceived the name of Rosines, (from that of the 
lations which governed the actions of their an-|foundress;) and above the principal entrance were 
cestors. ‘They could not divest themselves of a|'!mscribed the following words, addressed by Rosa 
mean suspicion that all was not right, and many ‘0 her first companions: ** You shall live honestly 
of the citizens observed Rosa with much curiosi-| by the work of your hands.” 
ty, and began to whisper all manner of things to 


mind, she took no delight in those pleasures and ag 
frivolous amusements which too often engage the seagate = the matasion, a6 poiceeces ry Pprin - 
female heart. Confiding in the resources of an|‘’® Year bas. Arrived ae wey ot Sardinia, 
active and benevolent nature, she wished for no she asked the use of a building suitable for the 
companions save those of misfrténe, aid for no ©®"*Y''S out of her intentiogs, and obtained frem 
recompense save the blessing of Heaven. the priests of the Oratory of St. Philip several ca- 
While Rosa was thus living and laboring by ee rn Some chairs, tables, and different 
herself, she happened to mect witha young girl articles of furniture, were aiso provided for her 
who had lost both her parents, and who had no| "8 by the good priests. She received the little 
means of supporting herself in an honest manner. they gave her wan ine i Well delight; and thus 
No sooner did the good Rosa become acquainted established, with some of her companions, in the 
with the sad story of the distressed girl. than she capital city of the kingdom, she resoluiely set 
venerously stretched forth her hand to help her. about prosecuting the object of Ler mission. 


The Arts and Manufactures carried on by the 


them. After receiving the raw material, 
the whole operations from the first to last are car- 
ried on by them. ‘lake, for example, all silken 
articles. The cocoons of the silk worm are pur- 
chased at the proper season; and the silk is then 
spun, and undergoes every other preparation ne- 


the weavers. The most beautiful stuffs,—Gros 
de Naples, Levantines, Satins, &c.—are thus fa- 
bricated; and more particularly Ribbons, for the 
manufacture of which there are more than twenty 
looms. ‘These Ribbons are of excellent quality, 
and really beautiful. ‘Those silken stuffs, the fa- 


machine, are never made by the Rosines, as in 
other manufactories; because in that case, at 
beg 4 The prosperous condition of her Institution fill- every change of fashion they would be obliged to 
her prejudice. Thus the retreat of industry and ed the heart of the pions foundress with joy; but! introduce people from without into their house. 
virtue became the object of the most malignant! she could not divest herself of a desire to extend! But all that is really Convenient and useful may 
calumnies, and the good Rosa saw herself the sub-' its blessings still farther. She had left an esta- be found in their warehouses at almost any time. 
paar impertinent inquiries, of rumors the most) blishment at Mondovi, and she wished now to! Linen is also fabricated in these institutions, pai- 
*exatious, of suspicions the most unjust. But the! form similar ones at other populous places. With! ticularly table cloths; but this species of work 1s 


cessary. before it is delivered into the hands of 


brication of which requires a frequent change of 
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very laborious to young women, and consequently 
there are not many employed in it. A large num- 
ber are likewise employed in the manufacture of 
cotton articles; the raw material being purchased 
by the Rosines, it is then transformed into all 
kinds of goods. ‘The Woollen Factory is at Chi- 
eri, because at Turin it would interfere greatly 
with the Silk Trade. The establishment is com- 
plete in all its arrangements, the wool being 
scoured, carded, spun, and woven entirely by the 
Rosines, who fabricate cloth of every quality 
from it. 

As may be supposed, there are many industri- 
ous Rosines employed on the article of embroi- 
dery. In fact, in this particular branch the Ro- 
sines have acquired as much perfection as can 
possibly be obtained by the industry of a woman. 
A new species of manufacture has lately been in- 
troduced into the establishments, namely, that of 
gold thread for the fabrication of lace. This is a 
most beautiful article, and particularly adapted 
for church ornaments. All the habiliments of the 
clergy are made in the institutions. 





Our readers will no doubt be curious to know 
by what means the young women contrive to dis- 
pose of their various goods, in order to cover the 
outlay, and to gain a profit on the raw material. 
This is managed in the following simple manner: 
Each establishment acts, as we have said, as a 
great commercial depot; and each of them has a 
magazine or shop attached to it, in which the 
handiwork of the Rosines is sold by persons in 
the employment of the institutions. 

All the cloths necessary for the army are pur- 
chased by the Government from the warehouses 
of the Rosines. They not only fabricate the cloth 
itself, but also every other article of ornamental 
attire; and skilful tailors are einployed by them to 
cut out the different coat pieces, which are then 
perfected by the sisters. Besides this, the inhabi-, 
tants of Turin, and even the tradesmen them- 
selves, are glad to mate their purchases at the 
institution, because they are sure to get ever) 
thing good and cheap. 


In this manner, then, the institutions are never 
in want of employment; and a considerable profit 
is generally left, afier deducting all the expenses 
of the different establishments. ‘That at ‘Turin 
alone brings in a sum of £3334 6s. 8d. per an- 
num; it contains three hundred females, among 
whom there are about fifly aged or infirm in 
mates, who in consequence are chargeable to the 
community. ‘| visited this remarkable institu- 
tion,”’ says Signor Sacchi, “thanks to the kind- 
ness of a worthy ecclesiastic who presided over 
its administration. He accompanied me round 
the different apartments, which contained many 
young females animated by the holy ardor of |a- 
bor. With an air of quiet content, the girls were 
engaged in their several tasks, all apparently ani- 
mated with an anxiety like that which a mother 
displays, when laboring with ber children for their 
common subsistence. Six mistresses and a ma- 
tron preside over the different work rooms,and| 
the institution is frequently visited hy one of the 
ladies of honor to the Queen, (of Sardinia.) bear- 
ing the commands of her Majesty, who gives he: 
special protection to the industrious girls."’ 

Such is this asylum, truly admirable in all its 
details, founded by the exertions of a poor wo- 
man: so true is it, that Providence frequently, 
from the smallest origin, produces the greatest 
results. 
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The story of Rosa Govona serves to| 
prove in what way, without saddling any expense, 
upon the citizens, and without donations or lega- | 
cies, so vast a scheme of labor may be brought to} immortal. 


consecrated herself to God; for whose glory 
founded in her country, in this city, and divers 
others, retreats for unfortunate young females, in 
order to lead them to serve God; and gave them 
excellent rules, to attach them to piety and labor. 
During her administration of more than thirty 
years, she gave constant proofs of an admirable 
charity, and an indomitable perseverance. She 
passed to the life eternal the 28th day of Febru- 
ary, in the year 1776, and the 60th year of her 
age. ‘The children recognize in her their mother 
and benefactress, and consecrate this monument 
to her memory.” 


Humble words these, when one considers the 
good which has been done, and the benefits which 
these institutions still continue to confer upon the 
country, and for which Rosa merits the highest 
possible eulogiums. I was deeply affected, espe- 
cially when | considered that Rosa Govona had 
as yet received no place among the list of the be- 
nefactors of the human race. May this little pa- 
per make her known as she deserves to be. 


Chambers’ Journal. 


- ~7eoorr 


THE MITE FOR THE POOR. 
Think of the wretched room, 

Of the embers burning low— 
Think of the scanty garb 

Of the child of want and woe, 
Ye whose bright cup of life 

With wealth is running o’er, 
Think of your brother man— 

Relieve him from your store. 


If the widow's humble smile 
Received the Saviour’s praise, 
Shall not our gifts be blest 
In these our later days? 
Aye! every deed of love 
Is a bright and sparkling gem, 
To be wr -athed by angel hands 
In our Heavenly diadem. 


~—7oor = 


A man of kindness to his beast is kind, 

Bat brutal actions show a brutal mind; 
Remember—He, who made thee, made the brute; 
Who gave thee speech and reason, form’d him mute. 
He can’t complain—but God's all-secing eye 
Beholds thy cruelty—he hears his cry. 

He was designed thy servant and thy drudge; 

But know, that his Creator is thy Judge, 


-—~2ee »- —— -— 


Parents must give good example and reverent 
deportment in the face of their children. And 
all those instances of charity which usually endear 
each other,—sweetness of conversation, affability, 
frequent admonition,—all significations of love 
and tenderness, care and watchfulness, must be 
expressed towards children; that they may look 
upon their parents as their friends and patrons, 
their defence and sanctuary, their treasure and 
their gnide.—Bishop Taylor's Holy Living. 


el ~—— 


Advice, ike snow, the softer it falls, the Jon- 
ger it dwells upon, and the deeper it sinks into 
the mind.— Coleridge. 


—.-- + see > — 


Time, like a long-flowing stream, makes haste 
into eternity, and is for ever lost and swallowed 
up there: and while it is hastening to its period, 
it sweeps away all things with it which are not 
There is a limit appointed by Provi- 


a successful termination. * In a little chapel ad-|dence to the duration of all the pleasant and de- 


joining the work rooms, I read the following mon- 
umental inscription: —* Here repose the remains 





sirable scenes of life, to all works of the hands o 
men, with all the glories and exceliencies of ani 
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she blood. Let us not dote upon any thing here be- 


low, for heaven hath inscribed vanity upon it.— 
The moment is hastening when the decree of 
heaven shall be uttered, and Providence shall 
pronounce upon every glory of the earth, * Its 
time shall be no longer. ’’— Watts. 
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MONTH 28, 1847. 


PHILADELPOIA, EIGHTH 


The Committee of Philadelphia Monthly Meet- 
ing, appointed to the care of the two schools ad- 
joining Cherry Street Meeting-house, which were 
established in 1835, made their annual report to 
the last Monthly Meeting; from which it appears 
that the number admitted in the secondary schoo! 
taught by Mary Beans, during the past year, has 
been 45, and the average attendance has been 
33. 

In the primary department, taught by Ann 
Eliza Cook, 54 children have been admitted du- 
ring the year, and the average attendance has 
been 35. All 
Fourth-day Meetings, and are generally members 
or professors with Frieuds. 


the children have attended our 


The number of scholars the past year has been 
as many as could be accommodated. 





DIED. 
On the morning of the 9th inst., at Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, Naruan Basset, of a short and puinful illness, in 
the 84th year of his age. 


On 7th-day evening, 14th inst., Saran Repwoop Fisner, 
in the 92nd year of her age. 


i3°A Stated Meeting of the “Association of Friends for 
Promoting the Abolition of Slavery, and Improving tie 
Condition of the Free’ People of Color,” will be held at 
the usual place, on Fourth-day evening next, the Ist prox- 
imo, at 8 o’clock. 
JACOB M. ELLIS, 
LYDIA GILLINGHAM, 
Philada., 8th month 28th, 1847. 


t Clerks. 





ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE, 

On 7th-day evening last, a destructive fire occurred in 
the large sugar refinery of George L. Broom, in Bread 
Strect, which extended to several buildings in the vieinity. 
The sugar house was seven stories high; and while the 
firemen were exerting themselves to save the property, a 
part of the walls fell, and two members of a fire company 
were killed, besides a number who were severely injured, 
some of whom it is supposed will not be likely to recover. 


The Great Britain.—On the 29th ult., the Great Britain 


was sufficiently raised to leave the keel completely visible, 


and workmen were busily engaged in repairing the bottom, 
the vessel being suspended in the air by means of the lever, 
the wedge, the screw, and the large boxes of sand, Great 
hopes are entertained of her being got off. 


The English and Irish papers notice the continuance of 


American bounty, in the arrival of several vessels laden 
| with “ bread stuffs,” for the use of the suffering population. 
'The Reliance, sent out by the Boston Relief Committee, 
| contains 5000 barrels of bread stuffs; and the Limeriek 
iChronicle says, that 15 vessels loaded with Indian Corn 
larrived at that port in an interval of three days. “It is 
| now,” the same paper states, “a mere drug in the market.” 
|The Cork Examiner mentions the failure of six houses, who 


. . 
have been engaged in the Corn trade at Limerick, whoee 


f| liabilities amount to £300,000. 


| Irish Inportations.—While thousands in America have 


of Rosa Govona de Mondovi, who from her youth;mal nature, and all that is made of flesh and|been exerting themselves to raise money, food, and provi- 
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sions, for the starving poor of Ireland, the quantities of but- served nothing, and are in a state of the most 








ter, bacon, wheat, flour, buckwheat, oats, pork, lard, malt, frightful misery, ‘The only loss of human. life 


oatmeal, peas, eggs, hams, beans, beef, Indian gern, oxen, 
calves, &c., exported from Ireland to England, are really 
enormous. The London Sun of June 8th, enumerates pro- 


was that of a child of six years, who was surprised 
by the burning lava, and perwhed before he could 


duce weighing thousands of tons sent to England in a few|be rescued; and four persons sustained injuries. 


days. It is the landlords, the bishops, the absentees, and | 
not the people, that are permanently benefited by American | ,, 


generosity. The masses cannot be raised in the socia 
Ss ? ’ 2 7. 

scale till the soil of Ireland belongs to the million, and not 
to a mere handful. 


A late English paper says:—“ The number of clergymen 
who have joined the church of Rome, in the course of the 
last eighteen months, is now about seventy;” while “ the 
converts from the middle and upper ranks of society, con- 
siderably exceed that number.” ‘The London Kecord 
speaks quite despondingly in respect to the future— 
“ Grounds of hope, or of confidence,” the editor says, “ have 
been advanced from time to time,—such as that the evil 
had seen its length, and was passing away,—but we con. 
fess that we can see at present no ray of hope in this direc- 
tion.” 

Argument against the Death Penalty—On the authority 
of Sir Fitzroy Kelly, it is stated, that since the year 1800 
no fewer than fourteen persons have been executed, whose 
innocence has since been fully established. 


ee -_—- 


There was recently placed in the Exchange a 
large mass of copper ore, from one of the new 
mines at Flemington, N. J. As many of our 
citizens have perhaps never visited the mines, 
they would do well to take a look at the present 
specimen, which is a very fair one, and fémark- 
able for its great weight in proportion to the size. 
Good judges suppose it to cuntain from 17 to 20 
per cent., or about 100 Ibs. of pure copper. 


—~ eee, -_-— 


Immense Circulation of Letters.—The num- 
ber of letters that pass through the Post Office 
annually, for London and its environs alone, is 
75,000,000. They average four inches in length, 
and three inches wide. If this immense nuin- 
ber of letters were laid down in a horizontal po- 
sition, lengthways, they would reach to the extent 
of 5734 miles: if laid so as to form square feo, 
the whole would cover 142 acres of land. They 
average in weight one-third of an ounce. The 
whole would weigh 697 tons. ‘The postage of 
these, at one penny each, amounts to £312,500 


—_—__-_——_—__+».e<@ — 


Improvements in Manufactures.—The Scien- 


tific American announees a revolution in calico 


printing as at hand; house paper is to be printed 
so cheap that blocking must be done away. In- 
stead of two or three weeks now required to en- 
grave a copper roller of the highest finish, the in- 


ventor, with a few diamond point gravers and 
He has 


acids, gets up one in as many hours. 


cers of the mint there. 


The eruption was not at all expected, for the cra- 


rs of the volcano lad been closed for filly years, 


and had not even emitted smoke. 


North American. 
a 
ASSAYING METALS. 
This process is very often spoken of in the pa 


pers, but many persons, perbaps, do not know, 
yet would like to know, how it is managed. A 
correspondent of the Boston Post, writing from 


Charlotte, in North Carolina, gives an account of 
the process, as he obtained it trom one of the offi- 
lie says: 

«The miners have to grind the gold rock fine, 
keeping it wet constantly; and, a3 1 becomes fine, 
it washes off. ‘hey have a kind of hard stone for 
grindig. They then mix quicksilver with it, and 
that collects the gold dust. It is washed out, 
dried, and goes through some heating process. 
The gold dust is then usually sold to the superin- 
tendent of the mint. Sometimes the miners melt 
the dust and cast it into a bar before offering it 
atthe mint. ‘To find the value, each parcel has 
to be assayed. ‘The assaying is the most curious 
and scientific of all the business in the mint. The 
melters take the gold dust, melt it, and cast it 
into a bar, when it is weighed accurately, and a 
piece is cut off for the assayer. He takes it, 
melts it with twice its weight of silver, and sev- 
eral times its weight of lead. It is melted in small 
cups made of bone-ashes, which absorb all the 
lead; a large part of the silver is extracted by 


another process, and the sample is then rolled out 


to a thin shaving, coiled up, and put up in a sort 
of glass vial called a mattrass, with some nitric 
acid. 


acid is boiled some time, poured off, a new sup- 
ply put in, and boiled again. ‘This is done several 
times, tll the acid has extracted all the silver and 
other mineral] substances, leaving the sample pure 
gold. ‘The sample is then weighed; and by the 
difference between the weight before assaying 
and after, the true value is formed. All the sil- 
ver over and above five pennyweights for each 
lot is paid for by the mint at its true value. ‘The 
miner calls at the mint, after his lot of gold has 
been assayed, and gets its full value in gold coin, 
the government charging nothing for coining.— 
That is what one of the officers of the mint here 
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also invented a machine for shearing cloth, which ‘Old me, though I had always understood that the 
shears five or six hundred pieces in a day, and 8°Verment got five per cent. for coining. The 
does the work better than it is now done by the gold, after it has been assayed, is melted, refined, 
old process. and being mixed with its due proportion of alloy, 
(equal parts of silver and copper) is drawn into 
\long strips, in shape not unlike an iron hoop fo 
a cask; the round pieces cut out with a sort of 


“~7-cee + - -_— 


Volcanic Eruption.—A violent eruption of the 
volcano of the island of Fogo, Cape Verd, took 
place on the 9th of April. 


in the evening, a subterranean noise was heard, | or the edge raised, and put into a stamping press, 


which was repeated about every twenty minutes| whence it comes forth a perfect coin, bearing the 
after, and again repeated about an hour later.—| endorsement of that respectable old gentleman, 
On the last occasion, the craters of the volcano ‘Uncle Sam.’ , 

opened, a thick smoke issued forth, and covered rt 
the horizon, enormous stones and showers of ein- 
ders were thrown in the air, and then burning 
lava flowed from the seven openings of the volea- 
no in the direction of the convent of the Holy Sa- 
rament, and finally arrived at the sea, taking 
about four hours to traverse # distance of about 
three miles. The lava continued to flow for some 
time, and rapidly increased every moment. 
ground traversed by it is completely ravaged.— 
Animals, vines, crops, houses, and buildings, have 
been swept away. 


“Various anecdotes are told of men finding 


gold and carrying it to the mint to get it coined. 


\that fairly sparkled with gold. 


}as not to be seen by ‘vulgar eyes.’ 


The poor colonists have pre-|as it must be got out first. 


: punch, cach piece weighed, and brought to the} 
At about 7 o'clock | right size by a file, if too heavy, when it is milled, | 


'A yarn is told of anold Dutchman who dug up 
jone day a piece of rock, near a cubic fot in size, 
Many quite rich 
ispecimens have the gold in such small particles) 
But this glis- 
ome|tened brightly, and the old man got his team, 
I he | drove straight to the mint, and asked them to buy 
‘his sample or ‘make it up into money for him.’ 
They told him they did not buy such specimens, 
He wanted to sell it, filled with tenderness towards his children, for 


as he knew nothing of mining operations. They 
asked what he would take for it, and he thought 
awhile and told them ‘five buadred dollars.’ They 
would not risk it,.but told him if he would leave 
it they would get some one to get it out for him, 
and pay bin for it when they knew what it was 
worth. He did so, and on being worked up it 
brought over sixteen hundred dollars. 

“The old man went straight home to tell his 
wife and boys. fe had eight sons all grown up, 
and, furnishing each one a musket, he marched 
up to town after his three hundred and thirty gold 
He came into:the village with colors fly- 
ing, and they did not know but he was going to 
take the mint by storm; but he only came ‘armed 
and equipped’ at the head of his ‘company,’ to 
‘cut a splurge,’ ‘make a bit of a showing,’ and 
take possession of his ‘pewter.’ He got his ‘dust’ 
and marched off, ‘eyes right, toes out.’ 

‘Another chap made a lucky hit, got a toler- 
able sized bar of gold, and wouldn't sell it, but 
went to a blacksmith and got his gold made into 
a cup. He then went and bought a barrel of 
cider, drove into the public square, and treated 
the whole town, making them all drink out of his 
gold cup. Such are some of the pranks that man 
cuts up when he suddenly comes into possession 
of that ‘root of all evil’—money.’’—Living Age. 


pieces. 


—--- --- +» eee 
THE USES OF AFFLICTION. 

There is, perhaps, no doctrine of the New Tes- 
tament that must strike the ear of a heathen more 
strangely, than that the Infinite Father, though a 
being whose very essence is love, yet chasteneth 
those whom he most loveth, and scourgeth every 
soul that he receiveth. Even in the Christian 
Church this doctrine is little understood, or in- 
deed received, if we may judge from the remarks 
continually made by otherwise intelligent persons, 
concerning the various dispensations of joy or sor- 


a iro hi . ly going on around them. 
“Tho mettrasece are putew a furnace and the | fO¥ which are continually going 


True, there are every wire many souls who have 
been brought to feel its vital meaning, but as a 
doctrine of the Christian Church, it seems to be 
still but imperfectly received or understood, even 
in this nineteenth century of its promulgation. No 
stronger proof of the truth of this assertion is 
needed, than is offered by the common fact, that 
when sorrow or misfortune falls on those whom 
the world admits to be virtuous, or when the noto- 
riously wicked pass their lives amid a continual 
succession of prosperity, we hear surprise ex- 
pressed that an overruling Providence should al- 
low such things to be. It would seem to be over- 
looked, that worldly honor, the insidious corrupter 
of virtue, is no fitting reward for piety, nor was 
ever held out as such by our Lord, to his follow- 
ers; while equal blindness is shown to the truth 
that worldly honor is the appropriate and natu- 
rally to be expected reward of worldliness. It is 
but fair and just, humanly speaking, that he who 
sells his soul for gold, should receive his price; 
and that he who sacrifices honor and integrity to 
gain office and high station, should receive that 
tor which he strives. ‘To him who labors only 
for what this world can give, the good things of 
‘this world should not be grudged; while he who 
\toils for the blessing of heaven should be content 
ito wait for his reward until the hour comes when 
the shall be received into heavenly mansions. 
When sorrow and disappointment fall to the 
‘lot of the evil, the ery is often raised, Lo! a 
\judgment from heaven, and something of satis- 
|faction is expressed, On such occasions, let him 
\who is without sin raise the first ery of joy. Let 


\us consider what is the nature of a judgment. 


| * * * ” * 


God is love; therefore his judgments must be 
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they must bear the impress of his nature.— war’ in time of peace. When that illustrious|‘Telescope recently erected in the new Observa- 
Whether painful or joyous. they are full of benig- man acceded to the Presidency, the country had|tory at Cambridge. 


nant purposes for the health of the soul; even as just emerged from a long, wasting war. The age) 


It is known to the public generally, that, for 


the raging tempest, no less than the bland sun- was warlike, and the moral power of commerce, | several years past, preparations have been in pro- 
shine, is the beneficent and needful instrument and of international intercourse, facilitated by|gress, at Cambridge, for the mounting of this no- 


whereby the insalubrious atmosphere is purified. steam, had hardly come to be felt as a ligament 


If we truly receive into our hearts the doctriacl™ brotherhood between nations. ‘he democratic 


that the judgments of heaven are tender manifes- 
tations of parental love, the voice of triumph can 
never be raised when the wicked suffer. A gen- 
tle compassion would rather be awakened in wur| 
hearts, and we should look upon them in hope, 
earnestly desiring to do for theur every thing in 
our power, in order to encourage and promote 
the legitimate effect of the dispensation. 


ed fact in human government; and was never 
more exposed to be crushed out of existence, un- 
der the heel of European despotism, than during 
the first years of American independence. The 
people were peeled and few, and scattered over 
a vast territory. ‘They numbered scarcely four 
millions, young and old, bond and free. Power- 
ful tribes of disaffected Indians surrounded the 

When affliction falls upon the pious, though it republic with a cordon of dangerous foes. If 
may seem dark and unintelligible to those who military defences render a nation secure from 


behold it, yet in most instances the individual, if|foreign invasion: or if a nation is most exposed 


he humbly looks into his own heart, can perceive} when least able or prepared to resist a foe, then 
its application; for every one who cares to read at no period of our national existence should 
his own heart, knows in some degree, or may there bave been greater preparations for war in 


know if he will, his own sins, his own wants.— \time of peace, than during the administration of 


Where, however, even the sufferer finds his trials, Washington. And we may assume, that none 
unintelligible, when first they come upon him, if'could have been more deeply impressed with the 
he but waits:in humble faith, he will, even by the importance of such preparations, than he and his 
work that they shall do in his own soul, so grow compatriots of the Revolution. Nor can we sup- 
in wisdom that he will presently learn to compre-|pose they withheld a dollar in their expenditures 
hend their design. He may not recognize the|for this purpose, from any reluctance of the peo- 
seed when it is first sown, yet if he tend it in)ple to vote adequate defences for their country. 
faith, God will water it, and the blade will appear, We have no reason to believe that the govern- 


bearing in due time fruit, an hundred fold. ment under him would have appropriated a larger 


The acute suffering to which little children are S¥™ to the army and navy, if its revenue equalled 
often subjected previous to the development of that of the present ome, How did he ‘prepare 
any of their reasoning powers, is sufficient proof for War in ume of peace, so precarious: During 
that the comprehension of grief is not necessary the eight years of his administration, and while 
in order that it may work its purpose on the surrounded by perils which have long since ceased 
character. For surely we cannot doubt that in- [0 ©X!st, the whole amount appropriated to the mil- 
fantile suffering has an end to be wrought upon tary and naval establishments, was $10,925,470. 
the tender germ of life, however little we may be his sum, in his view, met all the necessities of 
able to understand that end. ; preparing for war m time of peace. He asked 

no more to put the qountry in an attitude of de- 


The providences of God are often like sweet fence, at a time when it was most exposed to in- 


music playing in the midst of a noisy crowd, yasion, if the principle be true, that a nation is 
whose clamor quite drowns its harmonies from most exposed when Jeast able to resist. 

the ear of him who stands near by. If, however, Now Jet us turn to another chapter of our na- 
the listener will place himself far away, beyond 'tional history, and see how this maxim, attributed 
the reach of the sounds of uproar, he will then tg Washington, has been carried out. During the 
hear with distinctness the tones of the music, eight years ending with 1843, a period of pro- 
which by their melodious qualities possess the! pound “peace in the civilized world, this govern- 
power of penetrating the atmosphere to a dis- ment expended $163,336,717 on the military and 
tance far greater than the unmodulated clangor payal establishinents!! ‘Taking the average popu- 
can reach. ‘The thranging cares and passions of jarjon of the country during these eight years, it 
this life, will in the same manner sometimes pre- must have been nearly 16,000,000—four times 
vent the soul from perceiving the beautiful fitness the pymber of the people under Washington's ad- 
and exquisite harmony of those dispensations of ministration. Can his example, then, sustain the 
heaven that crush the hopes and destroy the plans.\ resent course of this government im preparing 
which have perhaps been cherished inmates of fy, war in time of peace? Is a rapidly increasing 
the heart for years. But if the sufferer will go population an element of weakness; or is a coun- 
far away from those hopes and plans: that is, if try more exposed to invasion in proportion as 
he will rise above worldly considerations, and the number of its men and means for defence in- 
contemplate events in their eternal relations, be creases? It would seem so from the course of 
will perceive and feel the harmony and beauty in oy, government; for while the population of the 
the ways of Providence, and know that the dis- country has multiplied itself by four, the appro- 
cordance was either in his own heart, ar in the priations for their defence have been multiplied 
world around him.—New Jerusalem Magazine. jy sixteen !—thus $10,000,000 for a population 


of sixteen millions, during a period of eight years. 
At this ratio, when the people of this country 
shall number sixty-four millions, then the appro- 
priations for their defence, for eight years, will 
amount to $2,560,000,000!!! Is it not time for 
ithe people to think of these things ? 


— -—___+weee -——- -—_ 


“IN TIME OF PEACE, PREPARE FOR WAR.” 
BY ELIHU BURRITT. 

Few maxims, human or divine, have command- 
ed such veneration of Christian governments, as 
the one that heads this article. To such an ex- 
tent have Great Britain, France, and the United ae 
States followed the teachings of this doubtful pro-; THE GREAT TELESCOPE AT CAMBRIDGE. 
verb, that their preparations for war in times of To the Editor of the Nantucket Inquirer: 
peace, cost more than the entire profits of their, Permit me, through the medium of thy paper, 
united commerce. As the venerable name of to make known the result of an evening's oppor- 
Washington is made to father this maxim, let us tunity, which, on the 15th instant, it was my rich 





refer to him as the expounder of it, during his ad-|privilege to enjoy, in the examination of various’ 


ministration. Let us see how he ‘prepares for'celestial objects with the gigantic Equatorial 





‘ble instrument, which, during the same period, 


'has been in the course of construction at Munich 


principle had hardly been acknowledged as a fix-|in Germany. 


In view of the immense pains and 
‘cost involved, it was an interesting and fearful 
question, whether its performance would equal 
‘the anticipations so iong and anxiously indulged 
by the parties interested; and before speaking of 
this, it may be useful briefly to advert to some of 
its properties, though a far more extended and 
‘scientific description of it will doubtless be pre- 
pared by the able director of the Observatory, 
William C. Bond, and ultimately published by the 
committee of examination. 


The pier on which it rests is of masonry, con- 
sisting of blocks of granite. It is a frustum of a 
cone, 20 feet in diameter at is base, and 10 at its 
top, and about 40 feet in height; its base, how- 
ever, is 20 feet below the surface of the ground. 
On its flat and level top is placed the pedestal, to 
which the telescope is attached. It is a huge 
block of granite, 13 tons in weight, handsomely 
wrought, and of a construction adapted to the 
Equatorial apparatus, consisting of ponderous 
masses of brass, and weighing, with the tube, 
certainly not less than 4 tons; and yet so ingeni- 
ously and perfectly is friction evaded, that the 
merest child can give it motion, and direct it to 
any point in the heavens. 

The object-glass of the instrument is 15 inches 
in diameter, in the clear; its focal length is 23 
feet, and the length of the instrument, including 
the sliding tube, about 24 feet. 


That the reader may not deceive himself by 


.comparing these dimensions with those of the 


telescope constructed by Sir William [erschell, 
or the greater one more recently made by Lord 
Ross¢, he may! be reminded that these are re- 
flecting telescopes, with metallic mirrors, and for 
equal duty, with the exception of what is termed 
space-penetrating power, must greatly exceed in 
size. Suffice it to say, then, that the telescope 
at Cambridge is of the refracting kind, its optical 
duties being performed by lenses; and to obtain 
a lens of 15 inches in diameter, of a sufficient 
purity to represent the object in perfect shape 
and color, under high magnifying powers, is an 
art of inconceivable difficulty, and at present, | 
believe, has never been successfully accomplished 
by any other establishment than the one in which 
this telescope was manufactured. The secret was 
imparted by the lamented Frauenhoffer, and so 
fearfully tenacious are they of the minute of the 
movements, that i is said they are unwilling to 
use any other poker to stir the melted mass, than 
that which was employed by that illustrious man. 
No larger refracting telescope has ever been in 
successful operation in the world. 


It is of corresponding size with the boasted in- 
strument at the Imperial Observatory at Pulkova. 
manufactured at the same establishment; but the 
Cambridge lens is warranted to be as good, and 
by the maker believed to be better. This was 
also the opinion of Simms, the celebrated manu- 
facturer of England, who was employed to inspect 
the lenses, side by side. ‘The immense labor ne- 
cessary in mounting and adjusting an instrument 
of this construction and magnitude, without pre- 
‘vious practice or experience, was greatly dimin- 
ished by those pgeparations which the skill and 
ingenuity of the director enabled him to effect. 
while the instrument and its various equipments 
were in Germany, but the period since its arrival 
has not yet been sufficient to render the adjust- 
ment perfect, nor is at present pretended to be 
fully prepared for use. 
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To counteract the apparent diurnal motion of The companion of Antares, though obscured ‘The beautiful star, Alpha Lyre, had now reach- 


the celestial objects which is continually throwing| 


by haze and smoke, was very conspicuous. Sir 


them out of the field of ordinary telescopes, (a| John Herschell, while at the Cape of Good Hope, 
great annoyance, especially when high powers|could not have missed it for a moment, if he had 


are employed) a clock-work is attached to the 
equatorial axis, sO constructed as to give to the’ 
instrument a quiet and steady sidereal motion, | 
contrary to the motion of the earth, and which 
by a slight modification, may be applied to the 
solar and lunar motion; but it is generally suffi- 
cient when adjusted to a star. The effect of this) 
arrangement is to keep the object for several 
hours constantly in the centre of the field of 
view. 

The night of the 15th was by no means a fa- 
vorable one. With the exception of scattering 
cirri, it was cloudless; but the atmosphere was 
smoky, as it had been for the previous fortnight. 
The first object to which, at my request, the tele- 
scope was directed, was the planet Venus, invisi- 
ble to the naked eye, it being yet daylight. The 
instrument was, however, adjusted to the right 
ascension and declination of the planet, and the 
clock work set in motion, when the object made 
its appearance in the centre of the field, and, al- 
though veiled with smoke and obscured by day- 
light, it met the eye with a glare. What will be 
the effect of a view of this planet, in the absence 
of twilight, in a clear, autumnal evening, can only 
be imagined. ‘The planet was only fourteen de- 
grees from the horizon. ‘The intervening dense 
atmosphere of the earth, the mist and vapor al- 
ways existing so near its surface, all magnified 
by the instrument, were not suflicieat to prevent 
a rich display of its disc, half illuminated, and 
much resembling the moon at the quarter, except 
a dusky hue, which | attributed to the dense at- 
mosphere of the planet. The view exceeded any 
idea that I had entertained of the performance of 
the instrument; but our opportunity was abridged) 
by the necessity of catching a glimpse at the moon, 
still nearer the horizon, and already veiling her- 
self with cirri. 


The first object on the lunar surface that met 
my eye, was the yawning gulf Endymion, wide, 
deep, and dark; the line of illumination leaped 
from side to side, leaving a frightful gap between. 
The mountains generally stood out in bold relief, 
casting shadows black as midnight; indeed, the 
entire length of the line dividing the light from 
the dark hemisphere, exbibited a mass of ruin of! 
unspeakable magnificence. The clock work was 
hardly adjusted, when the moon set. 


turned his telescope upon it, inasmuch as it may 
be detected under favorable circumstances in this 
latitude, by a five feet equatorial. 


The telescope was now directed to the close, 
double star, Eta Coronz. Close indeed it has 
been of late years, having set at defiance most of 
the telescopes of the world. It was at one time 
a test object for telescopes, but it has recently 
been closed. It nevertheless yielded to our power 
at once, and the dark thread which separated it, 
could not have measured more than one-third of 
a second. 

The instrument was next adjusted to the annu- 
lar nebula between Beta and Gamma, in the con- 
stellation of the Lyre, and the clock work being 
applied, an opportunity was afforded me which | 
have often craved, for a deliberate survey of an 
object, which, with smaller and less powerful in- 
struments, bave deeply interested ine. With or- 
dinary instruments it appears to be a ring or 
wreath of stars, being entirely vacant in the cen- 
tre, not unlike what we might suppose to be the 
appearance of the Milky Way, viewed as a whole 
at an immense distance. Seen through the Cam- 
bridge telescope, it is no longer a ring, its centre 
is no longer dark, but filled with a multitude of 
sinall, faint stars. Lord Rosse’s powerful reflec- 
tor represented the interior as nebulous, a cir- 
cumstance of which | was not aware when at 
Cambridge, and hence did not speak of its resolv-_ 
ability, but | am quite sure the individual stars, 
though faint, were distinctly seen.- 

The double star, 61 Cyngi, now engaged our 
attention; thus honored, only on account of the, 
rank it holds in the history of science, being me- 
morable for the researches of Bessel, to whoin it 
revealed its parallex. 1] was struck, however,| 
with the small, neat, round disc of the individual 
stars, giving additional evidence of that already | 
obtained from their annual motion, that, distant! 
as they may be by our means and modes of mea-! 
surement, these bodies are comparatively near. | 


Search was now made for the double-headed 
shot, or Dumb-bell nebula, as it is called, situated 
in the Fox’s breast. ‘The instrument was set to 
its position, and it appeared in the field. The 
director had scarcély applied bis eye to the tele- 
scope, before he expressed the opinion that the 


ed the meridian, and from its high northern decli- 
nation, was much above the mist Of the atmos- 


phere. With this we were to take our leave of. 


‘these life-infusing suns of other worlds.’ When 
the telescope was adjusted to this star, such was 
its dazzling brightness, and so thickly was it sur- 
rounded by telescopic companions, that the as- 
sistant astronomer shouted when it met his eye. 
The powers employed on this occasion, ranged 
from 250 to 750. The instrument is furnished 
with eye pieces magnifying two thousand times. 


Among the results which may be anticipated 
from this capital instrument, is the detection of 
planets resolving about the fixed stars, and which 
are strongly indicated by those faint points of 
white light, or minute stars, which cluster about 
Alpha Lyre, of which I counted twenty-three, 
and the sharper eye of the assistant observer 
numbered thirty-five. Constant measurements 
of these with high powers, will, it may be confi- 
dently expected, at no distant day make known 
the motions and laws of these wonderfully remote 
and complicated systems. 


Wn. MircHett. 
Nantucket, 4th mo. 19th, 1847. 


—_—— - ee 


RAILWAY FLYING. 


Forty-five miles an hour is the contract time 
for carrying the mails in England, per railway, 
and, rapid as is this transit, tt has been recently 
outdone. A late London paper gives an account 
of extraordinary rapidity on the railway, which 
seems to make us almost realize the idea of 


|Puck—*I'll put a girdle round about the earth 


> 


in forty minutes.” The road, was the London 
and the Northwestern Railway—and a special 
train, consisting of five carriages, was taken from 
London to Birmingham in two hours and thirty 
minutes. ‘The actual time of travelling did not 
exceed two hours, being an average of fifty-six 
niles per hour, the train being stopped four times 
on the journey, to allow other trains to be clear 
of the line, beside stopping at Wolverton to 
change engines. The latter part of the journey, 
twenty-one miles, was performed in twenty-one 
minutes. The maximum speed for upward of a 
mile was seventy-five miles per hour. 

N. Y. Tribune. 


_ _+2e2er 


Dr. Franklin’s Mode of Learning to Swim.— 


Notwith- nebula was resolved. ‘I'he assistant observer was| Choose a place where the water deepens gradu- 


ae 


standing the brevity of the opportunity and the, then called upon to examine it, and repeatedly |ally, walk coolly into it till it is up to your breast, 
obscurity of the moon, | satisfied myself of the said, ‘it is resolved.’ I then applied my own eye, |then turn round, your face to the shore, and throw 
existence of the grey light spoken of by Schroe-|and found it to consist of closely packed, but of an egg into the water, between you and the shore. 
ter, indicating a twilight only compatible with | individual stars. 1 am thus minute, because this/[t will sink to the bottom, and be easily seen 
the existence of a lunar atmosphere; a far more|has been uniformly numbered among the irresolv-|there, as your water is clear. It must lie in water 
favorable opportunity is probably near at hand,jable nebule. It was discovered first by Messier,|so deep ae that you cannot reach it to take it up 
and this mooted question will be set at rest. a years since, and described by him as an/|but by diving for it. ‘To encourage yourself in 
Ata later period of the evening our attention| O°" nebula a ; = a roms = ers lorder to do this, a that your —— will 
was directed to test objects. On the previous| np rr . pire eink *y’ ghuaribnqemernr beige s-|be from deeper to shallower water, anc as at 
ronomical Society of London, applied his power-|any time you may, by bringing your legs under 


evening, the double star, Gamma Corona, had ¢ ; 
aa +, ful reflector to this object, and w o far as to} : f , Frais hea 
been well separated with a power of 720. ‘The! @ object, ent so far as to/you, and standing on the bottom, raise your head 


mere separation of this star, is thought to have|,-> that ‘it exhibited symptoms of resolvability;|far above the water. ‘Then plunge under it, with 
: . : 7 but he did not resolve it; nor at are ly self re 
been the highest attainment of Professor Strave, | t resolve it; nor am | aware that it|your eyes open, throwing yourself towards the 


Pe ; ots has ever before yielded to the power of th -le avoring he action of your hands 
with the imperial instrument; but it was divided! ’ y f S the- loge end endeavoring by the dation of'70 


_~ ° : . u.- |} SCO . | , ; > > rg | 
by the Cambridge instrument without effort. This . The next object of scrutiny was the delightful _ - asd “ neal * See 
star was examined in 1832, by Sir John Herschell,| 4 ope ee ee ee eee 


with his twenty feet Reflector, when he only saw | cluster of Hercules. ‘This was a sort of dessert that the water buoys you up against your inclina- 
“ 2 : |to the entertainment,—the sweetmeat of the feast. |tion; that it is not so easy a thing to sink as you 
a round disc, without a-companion. | ome . . ee ; 

. hii |Well might Prof. Nichol say, that ‘no plate can|imagined; that you cannot but by active force get 
The p@int of faint light also, near Alpha Capri-| give a fitting representation of it,’ and well might| down to the egg. Thus you feel the power of the 
corni, which President Smythe says long baffled| he add, that ‘no one ever saw it for the first time} water to support you, and learn to confide in that 
his researches, was boldly exhibited by the Cam-|through a telescope, without uttering a shout of| power; while your endeavors to overcome it, and 
bridge instrument. Sir Jobn Herschel! was led| wonder;’ but | am sure that éf the professor were/to reach the egg, teach you the manner of acting 
to suppose that this object was seen by reflected| once to see it himself through the Cambridge in-jon the water with your feet and hands, which ae- 
light,—a field of investigation which will not be|strument, his astonishment would be unutterable.|tion is afierwards used in switnming to support 
hkely to escape the attention of the eer new feature was exhibited, but its beauty and your head higher above water, or to go forward 
observers. brilliancy were greatly magnified. through it.—Am. Agriculturist. 
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THE WOODPECKER. 
In more than fifiy orchards which | have my- eaten and lain down to rest; but did not see him 
self carefully examined, those trees which were for about 700 miles, when they overtook him on 
marked by the woodpecker—for some trees they the road travelling along to the fort, having unac- 
never touch, perhaps because not penetrated by countably escaped Indiaus, and every other mis- 
insects—were uniforinly the most thriving, and chance.” 
seemingly the most productive; many of these, 
were upwards of sixtv years old, their trunks/stinct and natural sagacity make their appearance, 
completely covered with holes, while the branches when an animal is removed from the dominion of 
were broad, luxuriant, and loaded with fruit. Of man. Any one who has seen much of animals, 
decayed trees, more than three-fourths were un- will bave observed this in dogs and horses. ‘The 
touched by the woodpecker. Several intelligent above are the most remarkable examples of this 


farmers with whom I| have conversed, candidly improvement of the faculues in an ox that we| 


acknowledge the truth of these observations, and remember. ‘The first ox must have been two 
with justice look upon these birds as beneficial; months’ distance from the frontier, six or seven 
but the most common opinion is, that they bore hundred miles probably. 
the trees to suck the sap, and so destroy ils vege- 
tation; though pine and other resinous trees, on 
the juices of which it is not pretended they feed, 
are often found equally perforated. Were the 
sap of the tree their object, the saccharine juice : 
of the birch, the sugar maple, and several others, brown thrushes in a thicket contiguous to his re- 
would be tmuch more inviting, because more |Sidence. His attention having been drawn to- 
sweet and nourishing, than that of either the pear ward them for several successive days by their 
or apple tree; but | have not observed one mark loud Ceres and eccentric moveinents, he was at 
on the former, for ten thousand that may be seen '@?gth induced to investigate more closely the 
on the latter. Besides, the early part of spring Cause of this un wonted congress of his feathered 
is the season when the sap flows most abundantly; tenants, and ageertain i possible the cause of 
whereas, it is only duting the months of Septem- their excitement. Upon examining the thicket 
ber, October, and November, that woodpeckers be discovered a female thrush suspended by one 
are seen so indefatigably engaged in orchards, “'"8 toalimb. Near by was her nest contain- 
probing every crack and crevice, boring through '"8 several half grown birds. 
the bark, and, what is worth remarking, chiefly From the attendant circumstance he immedi- 
on the south and south-west sides of the trees, for ately concluded that the maternal bird must have 
the eggs and larve deposited there by the count- become entangled before the process of incuba- 
less swarms of summer insects. ‘These, if suffer- tion was completed, and that some kindly hearted 
ed to remain, would prey upon the very vitals, if neighbor had supplied her place in hatching and 
I may so express it, of the tree, and in the suc- brooding her callow offspring. He withdrew a 
ceeding summer give birth to myriads more of 'ew rods and the committee of relief immediately 
their race, equally destructive. resumed the self-imposed duty of administering 
Here, then, is a whole species, | may say, genus “aid and comfort,” in the form of worms and 
of birds, which Providence seems to have formed other insects, alternating between the mother and 
while, cheering them on in 


-__ ~7eoo > -_—_-_— 
SYMPATHY OF BIRDS. 
A gentleman of our acquaintance, a week or 
two since, remarked an unusual collection of 


for the protection of otr froit and forest trees ber young—she, méan 
from the ravages of vermin, which every day de- their labor of love with the peculiar note which 
stroy millions of these noxious insects that would first led to the discovery of her situation. — 
otherwise blast the hopes of the husbandman, and,» Having watched this exhibition of charity for 
which even promote the fertility of the trees; and, seme half hour, our informant relieved the mother 
in return, are proscribed by those who ought to bird. She iminediately flew to her nest, express- 
have been their protectors, and incitements and ing her gratitude by her sweetest notes. Her 
rewards held out for their destruction. Let us Charitable friends, their “occupation now being 
examine better into the operations of nature, very gone,” (as the police report says) dispersed to 
many of our mistaken opinions and groundless their respective places of abode, singing as they 
prejudices will be abandoned for more just, en- went a song of joy. . 
larged, and humane modes of thinking. Phe above statement may be relied upon in 

Wilson's Ornithology. every particular. The many pleasing reflections 
which it suggests, we leave to be recorded by our 
friends abroad. — New Haven Herald. 


—_- eee -- 
SAGACITY OF AN OX. 

Capt. Fremont, in the Report of his Expedition 
to the Rocky Mountains, gives the following:— 
*Ten or twelve buffalo bulls were seen during the place, tu be quickly xeconciied.— Dr. Johnson. 
afternoon, and we were surprised by the appear- 
ance of a large red ox. We gathered around him 
as if he had been an old acquaintance, with all 
our domestic feelings as much awakened as if we 
had come in sight of an old farm-house. 
probab y made his escape from some party of em- 
igrants on Green river; and with a vivid remem- 
branes of some old green field, he was pursaing 
the siraightest course for the frontier, that the 
country admitted. 
as a prize; and when it was found in the morn- 183 cents per yard, warranted fast colors; mode colored D 
ing that he had wandered off, | would not let him ee nee tein Cactaons end other Shawls. An 
be pursued; for | would rather have gone through : 
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WANTED. 
N active, competent, and trust-worthy person, as a 


travelling Agent for the sale and disposal of Friends’ 
He had Books, and other useful publications. 

JOHN & ISAAC COMLY. 
Byberry, 8th mo. 20th, 1847.—21.* 6t. 


()* HAND, plain style Dress Goods, suitable for Friends 


=" assortment of Shecting and Shirting Linens and Muslins;| 


out and saw occasionally places where he had’ 


Both of these examples show how rapidly in-| 


It is best not to be angry; and best in the next) 


, ; consisting in part of black Silks, neat plaid and stripe| 
We carried him along with us do.; plain Ginghams; do. Lawns, some as low as 124 and} 


)ROPOSALS for publishing by subscription a work en- 
titled, “A Review and Refutation of some of the Op- 
probrious Charges against the Society of Friends, as exhib- 
ited in a pamphlet called,‘ A Declaration,’ &c., published 
by order of a Yearly Meeting of Orthodox Friends, (so call- 
ed) in the year 1828. By William Gibbons, late of Wil- 
mington, Delaware, deceased.” 

This work, which was prepared a short time prior to the 
decease of the author, has been approved by the Represen- 
tative Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. It was 
not designed as a controversial production, but to defend 
from unjust imputations the character of the author, and of 
those with whom he was associated in religious intercourse; 
and especially to present to the younger class of members a 
correct exposition of the prevailing views held by the So- 
ciety, from the early period of its history to the present 
time, on the points involved in the inquiry. 

It will be accompanied with a biographical memoir of the 
deceased, prepared by his family—the whole comprising 
about 200 pages, duodecimo, on good paper, and with good 
leather binding. 

Price 624 cents a single copy, or $6 for twelve copies de- 
livered together, payable on delivery, at 'T. E. Chapman’s 
Book Store, No, 74 North Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 

The work will be put to press as soon as an estimate can 
be made of the number of copies required. It is therefore 
desirable that the subscription papers be returned to T. E. 
Chapman by the Ist of the Eighth Month next. 


Philada 6mo. 12th, 1847. = 31. 





CHOICE GOODS FOR FRIENDS. 
( N HAND an unusually pretty assortment of Plain 

) Goods, Mode Mouslins, Bareges and Silk Tissue, Mode 
Goats’ Hair, Satin Plaid and Striped do., (a new article); 
Small Figured Mouslins, Bareges, and Lawns; Very Neat 
Plaid Ginghams and Chintzes; Drab, Brown, and Olive Al- 
pacas; Mode Silk Fringe Thibet Shawls; Lace, and Silk 
Fringe do.; Embroidered and Bound Thibet do; 8-4 Thibet 
Squares for Shawls; Barcelona and Silk Cashmere Shawls; 
Real India Sursnet and Pattisway do.; Book Muslins, and 
Book Maslin Handkerchiefs; Gauze, Crape, and Blond; Silk 
Mitts; do. with half fingers, and Long Silk Mitts, 

Also, Neat Plaid and Striped Cambric Muslins, Mull, 
Nansook, Jaconet and Swiss Muslins. 


JOHNS & PAYNE, 
North-East corner of Fourth and Arch Streets. 
5mo. 8—tf. 6. 


NEW 





DRY GOODS STORE 


FOR FRIENDS. 

N ENTIRE FRESH STOCK.—The Subscriber (for- 
£\. merly at the corner of Fourth and Arch Sts.,) having 
returned to the city, has located himself at No. 79 Arch St., 
between Second and Third Streets, north side, and provided 
a fresh Stock of New and Seasonable Dry Goods to which 
he will be daily adding new varieties. Particular attention 
given, as heretofore, to plain and medium, as well as the 
gayer styles of Dress Fabrics, Shawls, Gloves and Hosiery, 
Linen Cambric Handkerchiefs, Unshrinkable Flannels, 
Furnishing and Staple Goods generally, of good quality, 
which will be disposed of at a very small advance on Auc- 
tion or Importation cost, for Cash. 

The Subscriber feels assured, from his former experience. 
and from the fact that the whole of his present Stock is en- 
tirely new, that he can offer such inducements as will make 
it the interest of purchasers to give an early examination. 

CHARLES ADAMS, 
No. 79 Arch St. between 2d and 3d, North Side. 
Philada. 4th month 10th, 1847.—tf. 2 


UST PUBLISHED, by John Townsend, “ A Descrip- 
0) tion of the Qualifications Necessary to a Gospel Minis- 


\ter, by Samuel Bownas; containing advice to ministers and 


elders, how to conduct themselves in their conversations, 
and various services, according to their gifts in the church 
of Christ.” To which is prefixed a short account of the life 
of the author. 

For sale by John Townsend, West Philadelphia, or 


Wm. D. PARRISH & Co. 


8mo. 28.—22. tf. No. 4 North Fifth St., Philada. 

PArEr HANGINGS, WINDOW PAPERS, BOR- 
DERS, &c.—The Subscriber having a large Paper 

Hanging Manufactory connected with his Paper and Book 


M eek Del Store, offers a handsome ussortment of fine Satin, or Com- 
Mohair, Thibet, De} ,,,, Papers, and French and American Borders, which he 


will put on walls by careful and experienced workmen in 


: é art of the cit country, at short notice. 
a starving time of three days, than let hun be kill- | Huckaback, Damask, and other Towelling ; Lenos; Bask | O77 Patt Of the ony. er commnry, at ene ce 


ed afler he had successfully run the gauntlet so|Muslins; do. do. Handkerchiefs; Crape Lisse; Bobinetts| 
I have been told by Mr. |2"4 Blonds, in all varieties; Barcelona Handkerchiefs, | 
: white and colored; extra quality Silk Mitts; Uosicry of all) 


G. & H. -TAGG’S, | 


far among the Indians. 
Bent’s people of an ox born and raised at St. 
Vrain’s fort, which made his escape from them at 
Elm Grove oear the frontier, having come in that! 
year with the wagons. 


kinds, &c., &c., &c., at 


4mo. 29.—tf. 9. S. E. corner of 10th and Pine. 


They were on their way ‘and do. do. Handkerchiefs, at 124 cents,—auction goods. 


N. B. Just opened a lot of extra quality Book Muslins,}» 


Wm. D. PARRISH, 
No. 4 North Fifth St. 


PRINTING OFFICE. 
| TOHN RICHARDS, Book and Job Printer, No. 299 

J Market 5 reet, third door below Eighth, North Side.— 
I? Job Printing executed with neatness and despatch. 


4mo, 24—tf. 4. 
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